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A PIONBBR OF SACRAMENTO VALLEY. 



BY H. D. BARROWS. 



[Read March, 1895.] 

John Reid Wolf skill, the early (if not the first) American pioneer 
of the Sacramento Valley, was born near Richmond, Ky., Septem- 
ber 16, 1804. He was the son of Joseph and Sarah Reid Wolfskill. 
His grandfather, Joseph Wolfskill, was a native of Germany, who 
settled in Philadelphia, afterwards he lived in North Carolina 
awhile, and from there he moved to Kentucky. His grandfather 
on his mother's side, John Reid, after whom Mr. W. was named, 
was a native of Ireland. He was taken prisoner by the British at 
Charleston, South Carolina, in the revolutionary war. He after- 
wards settled in Kentucky. Mr. Wolfskill remembers well both his 
grandfathers. The family of Mr. Wolfskill moved from Kentucky to 
Missouri in 1809, and settled at Boone's Lick, now in Howard county. 

There were many Indians in that section at that time whom the 
English stirred up to hostilities against the settlers in the war of 1812. 

In 1828 Mr. W. set out for Santa F^, New Mexico, where his 
brother William had gone some time before. From there he went 
to Paris, Durango, and from thence to Chihuahua, From there he 
#ent, with others, as guard for the transport of treasure to Mata- 
moras. He made eleven trips between these two latter places dur- 
ing the next four years. Then he went to the city of Durango, and 
on his return to Matamoras he took passage on a vessel for New 
Orleans, and thence up the Mississippi River to his home in Mis- 
souri, where he remained two or three years. 

In 1836 he returned to New Mexico, and from there he went to 
Oposura, Sonora, to buy mules to take to Santa F^. But the Indians 
stole all his mules, which he had intended to take to Missouri and 
sell, and then, with the proceeds, start for Los Angeles, California, 
whither his brother 'William had gone some years before, but from 
whom he had only heard at long intervals, as letters from California 
at that period had to come on sailing vessels by way of Cape Horn. 

Being left almost naked, with not a second shirt to his back, by 
the loss of his stock and all he possessed, he nevertheless detei*- 
mined to set out from Santa F^ for California. 
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A trader of Santa F^ by the name of Thompson furnished him 
with an outfit amounting to $500 or |600 to come to California with 
a party of twenty-five or thirty New Mexicans, together with an 
Italian and two Canadians. Afterward Mr. W., as he was able, 
gradually paid Thompson for his outfit with interest, or over $3000 
in all. 

The company left Santa F^ October 17, 1837, and arrived in Los 
Angeles in the month of February, 1838. They came up the Del 
Norte River to the Great Bend, where they crossed the divide be- 
tween the Del Norte and Arkansas rivers. The snow here in some 
places was four feet deep. From here they made their way to the 
waters of the Grand River, which is one of the tributaries of the 
Colorado of the West and then struck across to Green River and 
thence to the southern portion of Salt Lake Valley. It was then 
in mid- winter, and Mr. Wolfskill says they had some of the coldest 
weather he ever experienced. They came into Southern California 
through the Cajon Pass. 

Mr. Wolfskin reached Los Angeles February 14, 1838. As he 
rode into the town on a mule he saw an American standing in the 
front door of his store, on the west side of Main street, between where 
the Downey Block and the St. Elmo Hotel now stand, who, he later 
learned, was J. J. Warner, and he inquired of him if he could tell 
him where "Billy Wolfskill" could be found. This infocjnation was 
readily given, although his brother was temporarily absent in the 
mountains getting out staves for vats to hold his wine. This 
brother "Billy" had lived here several years and was well known, 
and when it became known that a brother of his had arrived from 
the far away United States, the newcomer was as warmly welcomed 
by Samuel Prentice and the other Americans resident here, as if he 
had come from another world. Although none of them had evQr 
seen eTohn before, they were delighted to see him because he was the 
brother of their friend, William Wolfskill And this feeling was 
shared, only in a less degree, by the latter's native Californian 
friends. Don Antonio Maria Lugo volunteered to go out to the 
mountains on horseback to inform William of his brother's arrival. 

William soon came in, and, although he was not informed which 
of his brothers had arrived, he did not even know which one it was 
when he saw him. For John's sickness in Durango had changed 
his looks greatly, and, besides, his long journey and its hardships 
and privations, made it impossible for his brother to recognize him, 
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though John gars he knew William as soon as he saw him, albeit 
he had not seen William for many years. 

John stayed here v/ith William, who had a vineyard, and worked 
in it nearly four years. 

John says he made a trip up country to look for land in 1840. 
Land in this southern portion of the Territory had at that time 
been pretty generally taken up, and as he had no means with which 
to buy land of private parties, his only chance to get any was to ob- 
tain a grant of public land in the north. On this trip he went to 
Sonoma to see Gen. Vallejo, military commandanjte of the district 
north of San Francisco Bay and west of the Sacramento River, 
whose recommendation was required before the Governor would sign 
a grant of lands in that region. The general told Mr. W. he could 
look over the country as much as he liked, but he declined to recom- 
mend a concession, his reason evidently being that Mr. W. was not 
a Mexican citizen. 

Mr. Wolfskin went north again in 1841, as also did his brother 
William, for both were very anxious to obtain land on which they 
could engage in stock-raising, and on which John especially could 
make himself a home. On this trip John did not himself go to see 
Vallejo, but sent an Englishman, Mark West, then living at Sononia, 
to intercede for hjin. But Vallejo made the same reply to West 
that he had made to Mr. W. the year before, namely, that he could 
look over the ( ountry all he liked, but that he should not approve 
a grant to him. Finding it impossible to move Vallejo to favorable 
action, Mr. Wolfskill made up his mind to abandon further attempts 
to obtain land there or anywhere in California and to return South 
and leave the Territory. As he was about starting, Mr. Jacob P. Leese, 
Vallejo's brother-in-law, hailed him and inquired if it was still his 
wish to get land; and as he told him that it was, but that it seemed 
to be impossible for him to obtain any, Leese advised hjm not to 
leave till he saw him, Leese, again, and he would see what he could 
do. Leese finally succeeded in overcoming Vallejo's objections and 
obtained his approval of a grant of four square leagues, or about 
17,000 acres, of public land on both sides of Puta Creek, in what 
are now Yolo and Solano counties, with the understanding that the 
concession should be made in the name of Mr. W.'s brother William. 
as grantee, as the latter had become a naturalized Mexican citizen 
at Santa F^, New Mexico, in 1830. Under Mexican law a grant to 
a foreigner would be illegal. The ofl&cial papers containing the 
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comandaate's approval, were delivered by Leese to Wolfskill and 
he returned to Los Ansreles. 

As his friend, Mr. J. J. Warner, had business at Monterey the 
following spring, Mr. Wolfskill sent the papers by him. to have 
Gov. Alvarado issue the grant. 

But it seems certain formalities were wanting in Vallejo's 
recommendation, and the Governor refused to consider the applica- 
tion till these technical defects were remedied. So, Mr. Warner sent 
the documents by Consul Larkin to Mr. Leese at Sonoma, who had 
the matter attended to, and Mr. Larkin brought the perfected papers 
^ack to Monterey, and kept them till John went up in 1842. He 
took his brother William's naturalization papers with him, and on 
hU arrival at Monterey he secured the services of a competent Inteiv 
preter, a Mr. Allen, a school teacher there, and appeared before the 
Governor, who then, without further objection, signed the grant. 

Having taken along with him on this trip some stock (24 mares, 
10 tame horses and three yoke of oxen and several milk cows,) he, 
started at once, on the conclusion of his business with the Governor, 
with his animals, for his new rancho, but found that the San Joaquin 
River had flooded a wide extent of territory, and so he went t^ San 
Jos6 and up the west side of San Francisco Bay to where the city of 
San Francisco now is, and left his stock near the Mission Dolores 
in charge of his Mexican boy as herder, whilst he went on to Mr. 
Yount's, who was building a mill on Napa Creek, and worked for him 
till October. He then went back after his animals and took them 
to his ranch, by way of San Jos^, Livermore, the San Joaquin, 
crossing at a place called "El Prscadero," swimming his ani- 
mals there and also across the Sacramento River at Sutter's Fort, 
now Sacramento city. Arriving at his ranch, he lived there two 
I earr without a building of any kind, devoting himself exclusively 
to tho care of his stock. 

Meantime his brother William had arranged for William EU M. 
Howard of San Francisco to buy cattle for him around the bay; 
these he had taken to the rancho to stock it in about the year 1846. 
John lived on the rancho whilst William's home was in Los Angeiefe, 
the latter visiting the rancho at intervals. 

I^lanuel Vaca, the ancestor of the families of that name in So- 
lano county, and after whom the present town of Vacaville wa» 
named, had settled, about the year 1843, where the town is located, 
and gradually his stock, as it increased, ranged over the Wolfskill 
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grant, and, as the water dried up on his place, he applied to Gen. 
Vallejo to order Wolf skill ofif his own ranch; and as the military 
commandants in those times were often petty despots, Wolf skill wag 
actually obliged to move his stock over to Gordon's on Cache Creek, 
where he staid about two years, Vaca having brought an order from 
Vallejo, through Alcalde Leese, to that effect. Mr. W. went over 
to Sonoma to protest against this order. But the Alcalde told him 
if he had any crops growing, he need not move till he had gathered 
them; otherwise, the order would have to be enforced. It seems 
that argument or protest, on the ground of injustice, was of no avail, 
Vallejo having practically supreme authority in all that jurisdiction 
north of San Francisco Bay, perpetrated arbitrary and sometimes 
tyrannical acts, because he had the power to do as he pleased. Mr. 
Wolfskin says that people at that time were required to show him, 
Vellejo, the utmost deference; that if, in passing his house, they did 
not take off their hats, he would have them thrust into the calaboose. 

Theatrong contrast between the character of Gen. Vallejo ofthe 
Mexican regime and the character of the same man after the change 
of government, is apparently accounted for by the reply of Mr. Wolf- 
skill, who, when asked in after years, if Gen. Vallejo was not a good 
man, said: "Yes, he was, when the Bear Flag boys made him a good 
man !" He says his arrest by them seemed to effect a radical change 
in his deportment toward others, and especially in his attiude to- 
ward Americans. 

As Mr. Wolfskin's protest against Gen. Vallejo's arbitrary order 
was of no avail, an appeal was made in 1845 to Gov. Pico at Los 
Angeles, Mr. Warner attending to the matter here for Mr. Wolfskill, 
and Vaca was cited to appear before the Governor. 

Meanwhile, John Bidwell had made a map of the Sacramento 
Valley, which he sent to Juan Bandini at Los Angeles. Mr. Warner 
took this map before Gov. Pico, and when the matter came up, the 
Governor plainly told Vaca that he had misrepresented the matter; 
in short, had lied to him, by saying that there were two rivers on 
the grant instead of one. (The Wolfskill grant is bisected by Puta 
Creek ,but it does not extend to Cache Creek by several miles.) Vaca 
made the quibbling reply that he had said there were two places on 
the same river. 

"No," said the Governor, "that is not what you said, and if you 
say so again I will send you to the guardhouse." 

Gov. Pico decided the case in Wolfskill's favor, and the latter 
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moved back from Cache to Puta Creek, and he was not annoyed any 
more after that by Vaca. 

In 1851, Mr. Wolfskill commenced to cultivate a few crops and to 
plant orchard and vineyard, coming to Los Angeles for fig, pear and 
English walnut trees and grape cuttings, etc. 

The rancho was devoted to stock-raising mainly and very profita- 
bly during the early mining period, till the '60s; then to wheat-grow- 
ing, when it became necessary to inclose the land with fences. About 
this time, Mr. Wolfskill and his brother, William, divided tnelr in- 
terests in the rancho, each taking one-half. 

John and Green McMahon fenced John's half together, the lat- 
ter expending $10,000, and building twenty-one miles of fence in a 
single year. John rented his half of the land to wheat farmers on 
shares, receiving one-fourth of the crop, the total amount of which, 
some years, amounted to 80,000 sacks of grain. 

Within the last few years most of the ranch has been profitably 
devoted to fruit-culture. A branch railroad crosses the ranch not 
far from Mr. WolfskilPs old home, the nearest station being "Win- 
ters." Mr. Wolfskill has divided his ranph up among his children^ 
and now makes his home with his son-in-law, Samuel Taylor, who 
married his daughter Frances. 

Mr. Wolfskill has one son, Edward (who has two boys and one 
girl;) and three daughters, Melinda, married to Clay Goodyear; they 
have two boys; Jennie, married to Frank Bonney; and Frances, 
married to Bamuel Taylor; they have two children. 

Mr. Wolfskill, in 1858, married a daughter of Maj. Stephen 
Cooper, also a historical character in the early^annals of Califor- 
nia, and who, with his daughter, were with the Donner party, but 
who, pushed on, and thus escaped the tragic end of that unfortu- 
nate band; which, through delay and bad management, perished 
from cold and starvation in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 



